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Address Delivered at New Orleans. 


FELLOW-CITIZENS oF LovrsrANa: In re- 
sponse to the invitation of your Governor 
and the Mayor of this beautiful city, Iam 
here to counsel with you as to the best in- 
terests of our country. Let me, however, 
first congratulate you upon your enfran- 
ehisement, and thank the loyal men among 
you, without regard to race or color, who 
during the late struggle braved the dangers 
of battle in defence of the old flag, or who 
quietly remained true to it amid the dan- 
gers which surrounded you, for the part you 
took in my enfranchisement. Haying ad- 
dressed a large and enthusiastic audience 
in Memphis on Tuesday night, and, stand- 
ing in the midst of this brilliant scene in 
the city of New Orleans, I am at last able 
to proclaim that I am a free man in my na- 
tive land, and may traverse its wide extent, 
earrying with me my conscience and con- 
yvictions without fear of personal violence. 
This was impossible before the war. The 
institutions of the South were not cosmo- 
politan. Her peculiar system of labor not 
enly controlled but contracted her civiliza- 
tion. 

Disregarding the practice and precepts of 
the founders of our. Government, and _ig- 
noring the admonitions of experience, the 
South turned a deaf ear to reason, refused 
to listen to remonstrance, and finally pun- 
ished dissent from her judgment as a crime 
deserving outlawry and death. Attempt- 
ing to maintain in a progressive age, and 
inaland of vast and varied resources, 
peopled by a generation more enterpri- 


sing than any that had preceded it, asystem . 


which was ‘peculiar,’ and incapable 
of modification, save by absolute over- 
throw, she arrayed against her all the forces 
of civilization. No poet ever sang the 
ebarms of slavery. No limner ever embo- 
died upon glowing canvas its beauties. No 
orator ever descanted upon its blessings; 
and though dumb dogs that could not bark 
proclaimed from many a pulpit the duty of 
servants to obey their masters as the sum 
and substance of the gospel, the voice of 
Christianity bade conscientious men do 
unte others as they would have others do 
unto them—be eyes to the blind and feet 
to the lame—and the cries of the wronged 
against those who withheld from the laborer 
his hire, ascended incessantly to the ears 
of the Lord of Sabaoth. 

To this attempt on the part of the people 
of the South to isolate themselves, to ex- 


clude from their broad and fertile territory 
the advancing civilization of the age, ma 
be ascribed the terrible war through Watch 
we have just passed. It made them intense- 
ly sectional, while the steady development 
of the North was demonstrating toits more 
rapidly a ines millions the beneficence 
of nationality. It created a separate and 
antagonistic system of civilization. The 
North welcomed all classes of emigrants 
from all lands. She made herself familiar 
with the inventions and discoveries of the 
day, and applied them to purposes of utility. 
She challenged the freest discussion of all 
topics and all systems. She provided liber- 
ally for the education of all her people, in- 
cluding the unhappy few to whom, in def- 
erence to Southern demands, she denied the 
full rights of citizenship. But the South, 
wrapt in its delusion, repulsed emigration 
—rejected all science and literature that 
controverted the divinity of slavery, and 
the justice and economy of unrequited toil. 
She denied to her laborers education, and 
could consequently not avail herself of, 
and was indifferent to the scientific an 
mechanical progress of the age. Thus, 
while the breach between the two sections 
was widening, the disparity in power he- 
tween them was constantly increasing. 
Contrast, my friends, the development of 
the two sections; behold the great cities of 
the North. New York with its environs, 
which are really, though not municipally, 
part of it, already exceeds Paris in wealth, 
splendor, trade and population. London 
and Paris are the only trans-Atlantic cities 
which exceed Philadelphia in these respects. 
Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, and other 
cities, each exceed New Orleans in popula- 
tion. But your beautiful city, past which 
the waters of sixty thousand miles of rivers 
flow, is the one great city of the South. 

Let me illustrate this point familiarly. 
The railroads connecting New York with 
Philadelphia, and Memphis with Grenada, 
Mississippi, differ in length less than ten 
miles. ‘They are each a link in a great 
thoroughfare North and South. Over the 
former eight passenger trains pass daily 
each way; each train is made up of several 
cars, Over the latter one train of two cars 
passes daily. The fare from New York to 
Philadelphia is $3, but from Memphis to 
Grenada it is $8. The time required to 
make the journey from New York to Phil- 
adelphia is but four hours, while it takes six 


and a half hours to pass between Memphis 
and Grenada. The land along the route, in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, for agricultu- 
. ral purposes, is worth from $250 to #400 per 
acre; that along the other can be bought 
from $3 to $20! 

These contrastsare not accidental or arbi- 
trary. They illustrate great principles— 
sleepless laws of social life. 

When the sages of '%6 proclaimed that ef 
men are born equal, and invested by na- 
ture with the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, they uttered the law 
that was to fashion the institutions of Amer- 
ica, and shape the civilization of her people. 
They were ever true to that law. They 
controlled the States atthe time they framed 
the Constitution of the United States; and 
then every free man, without regard to 
color, was a voter in every State, except 
South Carolina; and while the Executive 
Government remained in their hands, and 
their personal influence controlled the legis- 
lation of the country, the free colored man 
was not denied the sight of suffrage under 
any Territorial Government. Though South 
Carolina had steadily demanded his exelu- 
sion from 1778, in the convention for fram- 
ing articles of Confederation, until that 
time, it was not until 1812 that she suc- 
ceeded in inserting the word white in a law 
establishing a Territorial Government. That 
word appears for the first time in the law es- 
tablishing the Territory of Missouri, which 
was enacted in that year. 

The little monosyllable white, embodied 
in that law, was the germ of the war through 
‘which we have just passed. It involved an 
attempt to stay the course of American ciy- 
ilization—it was in conflict with its essen- 
tial law—the great truth to which I have 
alluded, and involved strife between the 
spirit of liberty and the impulse of the 
masses On one hand, andthe grasping selfish- 
ness of an oligarchy and the wrongs of 
slavery on the other. From that time to 
this our country has known no peace; and 
while the institutions of the North have 
been more and more republicanized by the 
spirit of democracy, the written law of the 
land, yielding to the reactionary spirit 
which won i's first triumph in the Missouri 
contest, has been controlled by the spirit of 
slavery, and been marked by a total disre- 
gard of the vital principle of our Govorn- 
ment. Our Government rests on two great 
sentiments—personal liberty and territorial 
unity ; and any law which restrained per- 


onal liberty, or engendered or fostered sec- : 


tional interest, was a necessary cause of 
discord and strife. When, therefore, yield- 


ing to Southern persuasion or dictation, the - 


North consented to deprive the free colored 
man of suffrage in the Territories; and 
when, under the same influence, State after 
Siate, throughout the free North, made col- 
ora test of citizenship, until out of New 
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England, citizens of African descent were 
everywhere disfranchised, they who made 
these concessions were not, as they believed, 
cementing the Union, but making war inev- 
itable. Nations are not the creatures of 
chance. God’s providence embraces the 
American continent. His judgment 
is its final law. And these aban- 
donments of the princivles upon 
which our. Government was based— 
which had been reyerently accepted by our 
fore‘athers, as in harmony with His will— 
did not pass without his notice. Has He 
not repealed all these reactionary statutes, 
and by His breath wiped out these modern 
improvements of State constitutions? 
From the firing on Sumter to the surrender 
of the armies of Lee and Johnston, He was 
teaching us, by the terrible baptism of bat- 
tle and blood, how infinite is His power’ 
and justice, and how easily He can make 
the folly and madness of man to praise 
Him. Had the South been national and 
truly democratic as the North, and had her 
legislation been progressive, slavery would 
have gradually disappeared, and the colored 
population of the country ‘have been ab- 
sorbed into its citizenship without a crisis, 
and almost without special notice. But 
that was not tobe. By an inscrutable law, 
all great blessings come to us through suf- 
fering. Blood hasbeen the price of free- 
dom to every nation. For it is the same 
with nations, in this respect, as with indi- 
viduals. Who can tell the agony that is 
requited when the mother first beholds a 
smile play over the face of her sleeping in- 
fant? It is to the garden and the cross 
that we go, in sorrow and humility, for our 
highest hopes and most enduring promises, 
and amid the tumult and, tortures of the 
battle-field, the horrors of the wreck upon 
the maddened ‘ocean, or the wearying suf- 
ferings of the feverish bed, we pass from 
the cares of life to the beatitude of eternity. 
And as Americans, we may all look back. 
on years of war; we may count the dead’ 
of the contending armies at nearly one- 
million, and behold the fairest and most 
fertile regions of our smiling country, your 
own lovely South, scarred and desolated 
by war, and rejoice that the agony which 
was to purchase our country’s great blessing 
isover. Henceforth, it shall be the boast of 
every American that though his country em- 
braces all climates, from the. summer 
breezes that ever linger over your broad 
Gulf, to the wintry winds that howl the 
requiem of gallant navies as they sweep 
over the mighty lakes of the North, its at- 
mosphere is so pure that no slave can 
breathe it and remain in bondage. [Im- 
mense applause. ] 

Let me not be misunderstood: I charge 
this war not upon the South alone. It is, 
perhaps, more largely due to the unprinci- 
pled men in the North, who should have 


met the issue at the threshold, and settled 
the question while it was susceptible of 
legislative control, than to the men of the 
South who, prompted by the short-sighted 
demands of present interest, insisted upon 
concessions which sagacious men of prin- 
ciple would not have accorded. Let me il- 
lustrate: No statesman had denied that 
slavery in the Territories was the subject of 
Congressional legislation, until John OC. 
Calhoun introduced into the Senate, on the 
19th of February, 1847, three resolutions, 
embodying mere abstract propositions, the 
last of which was as follows: 

“That the enactment of any law which 
should, directly or by its effects, deprive the 
citizens of any State of this Union trom em- 
igrating with their property into any of the 

erritories of the United States, will make 
such discrimination, and would, therefore, 
be a violation of the Constitution and the 
rights of the States from which such citizens 
emigrate, and in derogation of that perfect 
equality which belongs to them as members 
of this Union, and would tend directly to 
subvert the Union itself.” 

The object of these resolutions was to ex- 
tend slavery over the almost boundless ter- 
tory then belonging to the United States. 
So repugnant was the proposition to the 
members of the Senate, largely Democratic, 
and with no Republican member in it, that 
Mr. Calhoun did not dare press his resolu- 
tions to a vote. 

In May, 1848, the Democratic party met 
in convention at Baltimore; and Mr. Yan- 
cey, Calhoun’s great disciple, submitted the 
following: 

‘Resolved, That the doctrine of non- 
interference with the rights of property 
ef any portion of this confederation, be 
it in the States or Territories, by any other 
than the parties introduced in them, is the 
true Republican doctrine recognized by 
this body.” 

There were 282 members in that conyen- 
tion. The South was fully represented. 
But, so novel and dangerous was this doc- 
trine then considered that every delegate 
from the North and most of those from the 
South united in demanding a direct vote 
upon the question, that they might send to 
the people of the country an expression of 
their abhorrence of this new and dangerous 
dogma. But about one in every eight dele- 
gate was then prepared to sustain it, the vote 
upon it being 86 for and 246against. But be- 
hold the sequel: In less than twelve years 
the unprincipled men who governed the 
Democratic party brought on the fierce 
struggles in Kansas by accepting the doc- 
trine they had thus promptly spurned, and 
sees A the Southern people that the 

orth had abandoned the faith of the 
Fathers, and in reckless disregard of 
the restraints of the Constitution was rob- 
bing them of their rights. Impelled by 
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ambition, and seeking wealth through the 
intrigues of a corrupt political era, they 
encouraged you to prepare for war. They 
assured you that if you would strike for 
your supposed rights they would stand, by 
you on the battle-field, as they had done 
in caucuses, conventions, and on the floor 
of Congress. 

T have seen a copy of a letter from one of 
them who had once filled the Presidential 
chair, saying to you, through one of your 
leaders, that if you seceded there would be 
no war; or that if there were it would be 
co-extensive with the country, and blood 
would flow in every village, town, and 
city of the North. 

How little Franklin Pierce knew the real 
spirit of the people among whom he lived! 
How ignorant was he of the fact that the: 
world is under moral government! Were 
his pledges kept? In what city of the 
North did blood flow? Between the citizens 
of which Northern States was there armed 
collision; and from which of the Northern 
States did men swarm to swell the ranks of 
the Confederate armies? As the echo of 
the guns fired upon the flag over Sumter 
reverberated through the glensand valleys of 
the north andswept over the broad prairies of 
the distant Northwest, these same unprinci- 
pled friends of yours, in obedience to the de- 
mands of popular sentiment, flung to the 
breeze, at their dwellings and places of 
business, the resplendent flag of the Union; . 
and, with Fernando Wood at their head, 
madethemselves prominentin the work of re- 
cruiting and organizing troopsfor your sub: 
jugation, How did they aid you? The whole 
North gave you two soldiers whose names 
are known—Gustavus W. Smith and Mans- 
field Lovell! Can any-of you namea third? 
[Shouts of ‘‘no, no.’”?] Til tell you what 
they did give you, though. They gave you 
what the little girl, who was asked to con- 
tribute the value of the svgar she used to 
the missionary cause. She replied, ‘No, 
grandpa, I don’t think I can do that; but 
Pil tell you what I will do. I'll give the 
cause my prvayers.’? [Laughter.] They 
gave your cause their prayers, and, as if 
fearing they might prove effective, hastened 
to meet their neighbors, and swear they had 
done no such thing! [Immense cheering. ] 
A hopeless minority in Congress through- 
out the war, unable to influence, much less 
to controla single act of legislation, they 
made speeches for distribution through the 
South, as if to encourage you in your hope- 
less struggle, so that when it ended, you 
should be utterly exhausted. In so far, 
history will hold the North—especially the 
Democratic party of the North—responsible 
for the war. 

Still, the million of graves, in which sleep 
the best and bravest of both sections, are 
chargeable to the South. It withdrew the 
questions involved from the forum of di- 


plomacy and legislation, and submitted them 
to war’s last dread arbitrament. | To pre- 
pee the way for this, its controlling spirits 
ad kept the mass of the people in profound 
and degrading ignorance. Each State hay- 
ing received large grants of land for educa- 
tional purposes, none of them had provided 
schools for the people. The Jaws of each 
State prohibited, by penal statutes, the edu- 
cation of the slave population. This was 
inevitable. Intelligence and culture are in- 
compatible with slavery ; the penalty God 
attaches to the crime of holding a brotherin 
bondage is that he who isso held shall be 
of little value to him who holds him, and 
. sluggish indolence is, like ignorance, the in- 
evitable law of slavery. The absence of 
schools, the want of diversified ficlds of em- 
ployment, degraded the non-slaveholding 
whites of the country, and the most enter- 
prising of them left the land of their birth 
to find happier homes. Thus the South, 
whose great need was population.to deyelop 
her vast and varied resources, and build up 
cities, towns, and villages along her great 
lines of transit, and thus increase the value 
of her lands and diminish the cost of travel 
and transportation, was constantly expelling 
her own children. Nor did she welcome 
emigration. The German, the Irishman, 
the Englishman, and the Scotchman quit 
the scenes of their chiidhood and the graves 
of their fathers in pursuit of liberty and a 
higher degree of physical comfort than is 
accorded the Jaboring man in those lands. 
In their native homes they learn that in the 
North there is political equality for all, and 
that every fair day’s work done by man, 
woman, or child, is assured by the law of 
the land a fair day’s wages; and. that 
westward, to the last frontier, there is no 
village, however small, in which the free 
schoolhouse is notopen tocyery child. Thus 
attracted, they have come to the North and 
West by millions, The immigration last year 
numbered more than 300,000, and added a 
‘sum greater than the total of our national debt 
to the wealth of the people whose numbers 
they swelled. I found this morning that I 
had with me by accident, a copy of an ad- 
dress made to my neighbors, October 38, 1856, 
from which, if it be only to show you that 
I teach no new doctrine, I beg leave to 
submit a brief extract : 

‘I have another set of illustrations to,give 
you, and I now speak not.of slaves, but of 
the free white. men of the South. Men 
love their homes; the place of their birth; 
the institutions under which they pass 
happy childhood, prosperous youth, and 
enter into a successful career of manhood. 
There are thirteen millions of Northern 
men from whom emigrants might go, while 
there are but six millions of free people in 
the South, yet the census of 1850 found 
609,371 persons living in the free States who 
were born * the slave States, while only 


206,638 persons bornin the free States were 
living in the slave States. Yes, my fellow- 
citizens, in 1850 there were 609,371 men 
and women of Southern birth living in the 
Northern States; they had fled from the 
blessings of labor owned by capital.. But 
you may say, ‘they had come to the cities 
to engage in commerce; had come to pur- 
sue the arts in Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston; had come to find employment in 
all the various pursuits of our great cities.’ 
Let us see, therefore, how maay people 
born in the planting States had emigrated 
into two States of the North—Indiana and 
Illinois—in which there are no great cities; 
in which you may say there are no univer- 
sities; in which the arts have scarcely been 
developed; in which commerce has scarcely 
a footing; which are two of the young 
grazing and grain-growing States of the 
North. In 1850 there were in those two 
States 47,026 who had emigrated from 
North Carolina, 8,231 from South Caro- 
lina, 2,102 from Georgia, 45,037 from Ten- 
nessee, 1,730 from Alabama, 777 from Mis- 
sissippi, 701 from Louisiana, 107 from 
Texas, 44 from Florida; making the total 
of those who had left these nine planting 
States to go to those two agricultural and 
grazing States, 105,755.” 

Do you reproach me and others of the 
North that we did not in those days come 
and lay these arguments before you? Ah, 
my friends, you forget the terrible despot- 
ism you had established over yourselves. 
The fact that I entertained the opinions I 
am expressing made the climate south of 
the Potomac and Ohio so insalubrious for 
me that I did not dare breathe it for an 
hour. You raised the cry of abolitionist 
against a Northern man, and beings, with 
hearts as unrelenting as the blood-hound 
pursued him to his death. Not only did 
you prohibit men who would have gladly 
sat with you at your hearthside and taken 
sweet counsel with you, from entering 
your beautiful region, but, through the arts 
of your politicians and the demogoguery of 
the Democratic leaders of the North, you 
hunted them to their very homes. While 
delivering the very address from which I 
have read to you,'a shower of eggs was 
hurled. at me by pro-slavery Democrats; 
and my only consolation was, to thank Go 
that the American Eagle laid fresh eggs. 
[Great laughter and applause.] Nor was 
this conduct ascribable to individuals only. 
The State of South Carolina seized from 
the deck of their vessels colored citizens of 
other States who chanced to enter the ports 
of that State, and incarcerated them as fel- 
ons, made them chargeable with costs and 
jail fees, and in default of the payment of 
these, sold them and their posterity as 
slaves. And when, what Southern men 
called the Sovereign State of Massachusetts, 
sent one of her ablest and most, venerable 


lawyers to raise the question of law arising 
ont of this conduct, before a South Carolina 
court, the people of Charleston-—-not the 
roughs, but those who could do such an act 
with highest courtesy—the very pinks of the 
chivalry of that city, gave that distinguished 
man and the accomplished daughter that 
accompanied him the option of departure 
from the city in twenty-four hours or -tat 
and feathers and jolly rides on rails. Again, 
it is known to all the North, though perhaps 
you may not be aware of the fact, that the 
State of Georgia, by solemn act of her Le- 
gislature approved by the Governor, and to 
be found among the printed laws—offered a 
reward of five or twenty thousand dollars, I 
forget which, for the body, dead or alive, of a 
citizen of Massachusetts, who had never en- 
tered that State, or been so fur South as the 
eapital of his country; but who had had the 
temerity to publish, through the columns of 
his own paper, his disbelief in the divinity 
ofslavery, and assertion of the right ofevery 
woman to the possession of the body of 
every living child that had cost her the 
pangs of maternity. You treated difference 
of opinion as the most heinous of crimes; 
and from each andall of the Southern States, 
native citizens, and some of them men of 
just distinction, were driven by threats of 
popular violence. Such was the case with 
the Grimkes, of South Carolina; Under- 
wood, of Virginia; and of Helper and Pro- 
fessor Hedrick, of North Carolina. Why 
did we not come and reason with you? Do 
you forget that you would not receive nor 
permit your neighbors to receive, through 
the post-office, any papers or periodical that 
did not pander to your prejudices. The 
receipt through the post-office of the Libera- 
tor, the Anti-Slavery Standard, the Inde- 
endent, the New York Tribune, or any 
eading Republican paper, by one of your 
neighbors, branded him as an Abolitionist, 
and rendered his life insecure among you. 
The North would gladly have discussed the 
question. It opened its public halls to your 
orators, and its people swarmed to hear 
them. Itreceived your papers, and its con- 
scientious people were amazed at the infatua- 
tion which was driving the two sections 
headlong into war. But I come not to 
bandy crimination or recrimination with 
you. There is ‘‘ample room and verge 
enough’? for that between you and the 
leaders of the Democracy of the North. But 
' for myself and the Republican party, I say: 
Shake not your gory locks at us, for you 
eannot say that we did it. You spurned 
ur counsels; and though we would gladly 
Have embraced you as brothers, you refused 
to listen to our fraternal prayers. 

Happily, these things belong to the past. 
Having endured the agony of four years of 
war, conducted with unequalled valor, and 
on ascale of unequalled magnitude, we rise 
asa new nation, to perfect the continental 
s 


temple of freedom and equality, the founda- 
tions of which were so wisely laid by our 
forefathers. From those foundations we 
have removed the only two faulty stones— 
those on which were inscribed the fatal 
words, Oompromise and Slavery. In all 
this broad land no man now owns his 
brother man. (Sensation.) You, men of 
color—you, citizens of Louisiana, who wear 
the livery of Afric’s burnished sun—give 
thanks unto God that he has turned and 
overturned, until the humblest of you stands 
erect in the majesty of free manhood, the 
equal of your fellow man before the laws of 
your country, as you are before the bene- 
ficent Father of all. 

He guided the pen of Abraham Lincotn 
while writing the proclamation of emanci- 
pation. [Great enthusiasm and applause. } 
And they who enacted the civil rights bill 
and the military bill, to secure the enforce- 
ment of its provisions, went reverently to 
Him for counsel, and recognized His sove- 
reign presence as in their midst, The char- 
ter of your freedom is from Him. Freedom 
is His last, best blessing to you. Maintain 
it by sleepless vigilance, and by any requi- 
site sacrifice; for in surrendering it you will 
be alike rectbant to man and God. See to 
it, that a common school system, broad 
enough, as is that of the North, to embrace 
every child born in the Commonwealth, or 
brought into it by emigration, is established 
by the constitution soon to be framed for 
your State. See to it, that the press is free; 
and be tolerant of opinion, for by the col- 
lision of opinion is the truth elicited. “Wel- 
come among you the people of every clime 
and nation; and remember that the pros- 
perity of the State is but the aggregate pros- 
perity of the individual citizens thereof. 
Will you not do this? [We will, yes, yes.] 
I know you will. And as this assurance 
thrills me, I behold a vision grander ‘than 
that of Columbus; for I know that behind 
the islands that interrupted his Western 
voyage to the Indies lies a broad continent, 
sweeping from the rock-bound coast of 
the storm-lashed Atlantic to the golden 
shores of the sleeping Pacific. [Applause. ] 
And that from the Rio Grande to the per- 
petual snowsof Mount Hood, it isinhabited 
by one people, who, though differing i 
origin, are homogeneous in language, 
thought, and sentiment; and who, thougb 
the citizens of many States, each having its 
own constitution, recognize as supreme one 
government, and that the freest yet devised 
by man. [Applause.] I cannot better 
illustrate the value of this unity than by 
pointing to the future of your own beauti- 


‘ful city. It is the entrepot for the eom- 


merce of the Gulf, the trade of which pro- 
ceeds under our bright flag. The river that 
winds around you carries to the sea the 
waters of sixty thousand miles’ of river 
course. The valley it drains will sustain a 


population of five hundred millions of peo- 
ple. They will be free, intelligent, enter- 
prising, and given to commerce; and your 
city will be the centre of their great commer- 
cia: exchanges. *[Applause.] But as I look 
through thé yista of a brief future, the 
glories of the great. cities of antiquity fade 
away, and Florence, Venice and Genoa, 
recur to me as but.so many distant villages. 
Not Paris or London will be your equal ; 
for behind each of them lies a territory less 
in extent and resources than any one of a 
score of American States; while behind 
New Orleans lie the resources—agricultural, 
mineral and manufacturing—of a territory 
broader and richer than all Western Eu- 
rope, and a people destined at no distant day 
to be more numerous than the people 
of Europe, from sunny Portugal to hyper- 
borean Norway. And when those days 
shall come, loyal men of Louisiana, the 
name of Abraham Lincoln will be uttered 
with reverence by every lip, and all men 
will give thanks to God that’ He so ordered 
His providence as to establish political 
equality throughout the enduring Union of 
American States. [Tremendous applause 
followed this eloquent reference to the man 
whom allin the audience delight to hear 
spoken of.] My colored friends, permit 
me to thank you for the enthusiasm with 
which you greeted my advent among you. 
If at any time I have suffered for you, you 
have abundantly rewarded me by this ex- 
hibition of yonr generous appreciation. 
Permit me now to address a few remarks 
more especially to those who have not 
known as you, the woes of slavery or the 
consequences of disfranchisement under 
popular government. My white fellow- 
eitizens, let me say to you that you are 
eharged with a duty grander than is often 
eonfided to a generation of men. | You are 
to unite with those whom through’ life you. 
have been taught to despise as an inferior 
race, in organizing a party in Louisiana in 
harmony with the great Republican party of 
the North. That party is based on, vivified 
and cemented by two sentiments,love for 
the Union, and devotion to human freedom. 
Its whole creed may be summed up in the 
phrase, perfect and indestructible unity of 
the States, with the perpetual maintenance 
af the largest liberty of the individual 
citizen, consistent with the general wel- 
fare. If you fail to give full scope and 
power to either of these sentiments, you 
will in so far fall short of the due perform- 
ance of your mission. Justiceis blind, and 
Knows no color; and justice is the law of 


‘ 


the Republican party. In enfranchising 
our fellow-citizens of African descent we 
must accept them as entitled to all the 
rights, privileges, and amenities of citizen- 
ship. We must not give a meré intellectual 


assent to the propositions on which we base 


our action; but accept them as animating 
and controlling sentiments. Rights not 
guaranteed by daily practice are not se- 
cured. Established habit is the only sure 
safeguard of personal liberty in our land. 
The Constitution of the United States has 
always guaranteed to every citizen the 
rights, privileges, and immunities of citi- 
zenship to the citizens of each State in the 
several States; but when, before this war, 
was I, or men who hold opiniens in com- 
mon with me, safe in attempting to exercise 
that constitutional right in any slave State. 
As Ihave shown you, dominant sentiment 
may override constitutional and legal pro- 
visions. Rest not, therefore, your experi- 
ment upon the embodiment in constitution 
or law of abstract principles; but see to it 
that they are embodied practically in the 
organization of primary caticus and con- 
vention, and ultimate organization of city, 
parish, and State. If you rise to the 
prompt accomplishment of this great work 
the day of strife will have passed, and the 
American sword may be beaten into a 
ploughshare.’ A homogeneous — people, 
bound together by the immense diversity 
of their varied interests, by the most unre- 
strained personal intercourse and the freest 
interchange of thought througha free press, 
will find no issues that legislation or di- 
plomacy may not settle. And a nation 
that, in its infancy, put into the field, and 
kept there for four years, during which the 
bloodiest and best-contested battles of his- 
tory were fought, armies each numbering 
more than a million of men, need fear ne 
foreign war. [Applause.] The prestige 
of this war is at the back of our European 
diplomacy, and if we listen to the voice of 
reason in our demands, American ques- 
tions will be matters of easy and speedy 
solution by the courts of Europe. Let us, 
then, not grieve over the past, but bating 
no jot of heart or hope move onward in 


_our great work, and the struggling millions 


of Europe will find encouragement in our 
labors, and innumerable’ posterity will rise 
to revere our country’s flag, and call those 
who fell martyrs in its maintenance, and 
those who through the civil strife completed 
their work, blessed among men. [Long 
and continued applause. ], 
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Address at Montgomery, Alabama. 


I haye not come into your State, fellow- 
citizens of Alabama, for the purpose of. fo- 
menting discord between classes or races, 
or States or sections, but in the hope that 

ssibly by some poor service I may heal 

e wounds of my bleeding country, and 
 dengeey the welfare of all her citizens, 

om the humblest to the proudest. We 
have gone through a war unparalleled in 
history by the breadth of its theatre, the 
number and valor of its armies, and the re- 
sults of which in the long future of our 
country are destined to be more beneficent 
than those of any other war. While we 
rejoice that it is over, and deplore the fact 
that it could not have been averted, we 
have the satisfaction of knowing that the 
sufferings attendant upon it mark the birth 
of a new and grander nation than the 
world has yet seen. I know not why itis, 
nor can philosophers diyine, that Provi- 
dence has decreed that all our great bless- 
ings shall be purchased by suffering. A 
mother only can tell the pains and agon- 
izing doubts that are requited by the first 
smiles which play over the face of her 
sleeping infant. It is through the storm of 
battle, the horrors of shipwreck upon the 
tempest-tossed ocean, or the weary pains 
of protracted sickness, that we pass from 
the woes of life to the bliss of immortality; 
and we go to the garden, the agony an 
the cross, for our highest and most endu- 
ring hopes. 
this war we have gone through the throes 
of the birth of a new and nobler nation. 

Lhave travelled from my distant home as 
far South as New Orleans, and thence 
hither, and from the time that I passed the 
Ohio T have been constantly and painfully 
impressed with the difference between the 
eountry and the condition of the people 
South of that river and the Potomac, and 
those to the North of them. Apparent are 
the results. But the causes of the con- 
trast lie deeper than you think. You as- 
eribe them to the war, but they existed be- 
fore the war began. Nature has been 
more profusely lavish of her gifts to you 
throughout the who.e broad South than to 
us 


You have natural wealth in infinite 
abundance and variety; but much of our 
land is sterile, and throughout the North 
man has to toil for every dollar he gets. 
Qur labor is gentler than that of your mere 
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Let us, therefore, hope that in ~ 


laborers, but in spite of your greater natu- 
ral wealth our people are richer than yours, 
are better. educated, and enjoy more of the 
conveniences, ; comforts, and luxuries of 
life than have ever been accessible to the 
people of the South. 

Alabama has more natural wealth than 
all the Néw England States together. 
Alabama abounds. in iron, while New 
England is without any, save a little bed of 
ore on the borders of Connecticutand Mas- 
gachusetts, so small that it would scarcely 
be noticed amid the broad veins of heaven- 
enriched Alabama. She has no coal, while 
coal and limestone in immense deposits lie 
in close proximity to your beds of iron ore. 
New England can grow but little wheat,corn 
orrye. Sothinand sterile is her soilin many 
places that her people sow rye, not for 
the grain but the straw, to manufacture into 
hats and other articles; and so wide apart 
do the stalks grow, that at the proper sea- 
son children find employment in pluck- 
ing it stalk by stalk, and laying them 
down perfectly straight, that those who 
are to work them.into. fabrics may have 
them at their greatest length. In my own 
dear Pennsylvania, it will be late in Au- 
gust before the wheat is ripe, but yours in 
fayored parts of the State is now ready 
for the sickle. 

But ample and diversified as are the 
agricultural resources of Alabama, she has 
deemed it wise to devote herself to one 
single crop, and depend on other States 
for corn, hay, and other products of the 
soil, This was the great error of her peo- 
ple; for that State is richest, most pros: 
perous, and independent that can supply 
allits wants within its own borders, and 
by the diversity of its productions provide 
remunerative employment’ for all its peo- 
ple. You can do this in Alabama. Hyery 
vegetable grown in the North can be suc 
cessfully produced upon some of the beau- 
tiful hillsides of your extensive State. Do 
you doubt this, and say, as one of your 
citizens said to me, that you cannot, raise 
root plants because of their tendency to. run 
to woody fibre? I tell you that this is be- 
cause your culture is artless, and because 
you continuously raise crops that, exhaust 
the soil and make no return to it in man- 
ures containing the elements you abstract. 

Invoke the aid of experience and science, 
and give to your land sufficient and appre- 


priate food before you deny to a State so 
broad and varied in its topography and cli- 
mate any measure of productive power. 
But to return to the contrast between your 
State and New England: She has no‘ cop- 
per, lead, or gold, while nature has! given 
them to Alabama with lavish hand. I have 
been surprised in the last hour by discover-' 
ing, through the kindness of your Gover- 
nor, your capacity to supply ‘the countr 
with sulphur. Many of you probably “ 
not know, indeed, I apprehend that: few of 
the best:informed of you know, how pri- 
mary an element of our life this is.. A phi- 
losophic statesman has said that the . best 
test of the advance ofa people in civilization 
was to be found in the quantity of crude’ 
brimstone consumed per capita by “its peo- 
ple. It enters into our chemicals, our cloths 
of all descriptions, and’ almost every de- 
partment of science and the: mechanic arts; 
and, if you but develop your resources’ in 
that behalf, you will bring within your lim- 
its the millions of dollars in gold which we 
now send abroad every year for its pur- 
chase. 

But who knows what the resources of 
Alabama are? They have not been tested 


by experience or explored by ‘science: : 


When interrogated as to them by strangers, 
you tell them that you have the everglades 
or piney woods, the broad, rich cotton belt, 
the wheat growing Tegion to the north of 
us, and north of it again, but still within 
your limits, pasture and cattle lands in the 
hill country. Inadequate as this statement 
of your resources is; when youare able to’ 


proclaim it in connection with the fact that 


you have established a generous system of 
free schools, and secured by law fair wages 
for honest labor, millions of. toiling men 
will come to dwellamong you and alleviate 
the burdens that now oppress you. 

But how do you use these advantages ? 
You have failed to avail yourselves of them, 
or to permit others to do so. Believe me, 
citizens of Alabama, when I say that I have 
not come to triumph in your depression, 
and do not wish to wound your sensibili- 
ties ; but have come as a brother to reason 
with his brethren upon subjects in which 
they have an equal interest. The whole 
country is ours. It is yours and mine, and 
will belong to our posterity. Go with me 
to my cold and distant home, and you will 
not only find the stars that render that flag 


above you so resplendent as the symbol of . 


your country’s power, but gazing again 
above the'flag, in the darkness of the night, 
you will discover that the stars with which 
you are familiar here will look down upon 
you there and tell you that you are still at 
home. 

It is, therefore, in the interest of our 
country that I speak, when Task you how 
you use the advantages with which nature 
has so bounteously a ?oand tell 

“ ‘ 
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you'that you have impoverished yourselves 
by treating them with contempt. i 
» We'turn our coaland iron to most profit- | 
able'account.. You permit yours to slum- 

ber in their native earth. Availing our- 

selves of their power, one man with us 

does the work of ahundred with you. One 

little girl, tending a machine in a factory, 

will spin or weave more cotton in a day 

than one of your women will in a year by 

the ancient method of the wheel and the 

hand.loom. You have not deemed your 

mineral wealth worthy of consideration. 

In your devotion to your peculiar system 

of iabor you have forgotten that iron and 

coal are the most potent agents,of modern 

civilization, Mere muscular power has be- 
come a thing of secondary consideration. 

Tron is'the muscles of modern civilization, 

and coal, ignited coal—fire—is the nervous 
force that animates it. 

What is it that. drags the long train of 
heavily-freighted cars, hour after hour, and 
day after day, at-a speed greater than that 
of the fleetest;yhorse? Is it notiron, fash- 
ioned into a locomotive? It was these re- 
jected elements of your greatness that ex- 
panded my native city, a mere vilage in 
my childhood, into.a city of 800,000 pros- 
perous inhabitants. In many of our work- 
shops from 1,500 to 2,000 hands find em- 
ployment, none of whom do heavy, mus- 
cular labor. We throw that species of labor 
on iron and coal. A little girl or woman 
watches a machine simply to see that no 
loose thread’.mars the smoothness of the 
fabric, and so earns good w: . Thuswe 
provide for the widows and ofphan daugh- 
ters of our soldiers. In the heavier work- 
shops massive blooms are converted into 
finest plate or bar iron by the trip-hammer 
or rolling-mill, which steam operates, and 
men or boys do but guide. * Few of you 
have ever seen a trip-hammer at work. In 
its full force it will flatten ata single blow 
a rounded mass of heated iron; but its 
power may be so controlled that it will 
crack and yet not break anegg. — . 

We strive to develope and convert to im- 
mediate profit our coal and iron beds. by 
connecting our city and great thoroughfare 
railroads with roads fromevery pit’s mouth, 
and have thus tempted from England, Scot- 
land, Wales, and the iron districts of Bel- 
gium and Germany, the most skilful. of 
their miners and workmen in metals. 

Will you notice how this has enriched 
others than the parties directly concerned ? 
Lands which twenty years ago were undex 
the plow are now selling as town lots, at 
from seven thousand to twenty thousand 
dollars: per acre, and others at from sixty 
thousand to a hundred thousand dollars pe 
acrey and are covered by palatial residence. 
or stores, crowded with stocks of goods 
gathered from every quarter of the globe. 

While we thus add to our wealth w- 


, 
« 
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cheapen the convenienees and comforts of 
‘life. Pet me illustrate this. by some facts 
drawn; from other States. The railroads 
from New York to Philadelphia, and from 
Memphis to Grenada, Miss., are both links 
in great lines running from North to South. 
They differ in length but afew miles, being 
one precisely, and the other nearly a hun- 
dred miles. Over that between Philadel- 
phia and New York eight trains pass each 
way daily ; over the other but one. From 
Memphis to Grenada the time is six hours 
and a half; between the other points it is 
less than four hours. From Philadelphia 
to New York the fare is three dollars, and 
we complain of it as extortionate; but on 
the other road the fare is eight dollars, The 
traveller in either of the Northern cities, 
anxious to reach the other, need not wait 
over three hours at any time. At Memphis 
or Grenada he may be compelled to wait 
nearly twenty-four hours. In view of these 
facts may I not ask whether I do wrong in 
suggesting that there is something in our 
experience worthy of your study and adop- 
tion ? si 
In Philadelphia, almost every temperate 
and industrious laboring man is the owner 
of the house in which his family dwells. 
He may still owe part of the purchase mo- 
ney, and if so, ‘he has an additional incen- 
tive to industry and economy. Young 
people who do not own, rent, each family 
a separate tenement, and he is regarded as 
a bad citizen who builds a working man’s 
home and does not. provide it with a bath- 
room, into which: hot and cold water are 
introduced. This is deemed. essential to 
cleanliness and health. In view of the as- 
semblage by which I am surrounded, can I 
give offence by remarking that there is a 
vast) difference. between the comforts en- 
joyed by your*laboring people and ours? 
My native State—indeed, I may say, the 
whole North, from Maine to Kansas—is di- 
vided into districts, not congressional, not 
senatorial, not legislative, not judicial, but 
school districts; and every man throughout 
each State is taxed in proportion to his 
wealth, to build schools, furnish books, and 
pay teachers, so that every child, however 
poor, that is brought into the State, may re- 
ceive a good elementary education; and we 
expect the bright apprentice boy of to-day 
to be, some twelve or fifteen years hence, 
the master of an establishment larger and 
more perfect than that in which he acquires 
his trade. We hold all places of honor or 
profit open to all our people, and thus stim- 
ulate every boy and man to give the State 
the best results of his industry, enterprise, 
or genius. Thus:we draw from, or rather 
create upon even the sterile soil of New 
England, products that bring us in return 
the best results of the industry. of all other 
people; and more cloth, more writing, print- 
ing, and. wall paper, and greater varieties 
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of well-prepared food, are consumea by our 
people per capita, than by those of any 
other section or any country in the world. 

How sre we to account for, this differ- 
ence? I-behold around me 4 laboring pop- 
lation, not only poor but destitute; almost 
homeless, and untutored in all but the 
simplest arts of life. Tempting as are your 
boundless resources and genial climate, no 
emigrants come to settle in your midst. 
You have built no great city, New Orleans 
being the largest city of'the South. Your 
cities would /be only first class towns or vil- 
lages in the North. You have no New 
York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Boston, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, St. Louis gr Chicago. 
Yet, north of the Potomac and Ohio are no 
such boundless and diversified stores of 
wealth as:you possess. You have the choice 
cotton fields of the world; the rice, sugar, 
hemp and tobacco fields of the United States 
are yours; and on some of your hill-sides, 
or in your smiling valleys you may grow 
every plant or find every mineral that is 
native to the country east of the Rocky 
mountains. How, my fellow-citizens, shall 
we account for the poverty and depression 
of the South, and the general and growing 
prosperity of the North? We can only do 
it by turning from nature to society. Our 
prosperity is the result of our development 
of man, by giving him a fair field for the 
exercise of all his energy and talents; and. 
you lag behind because your syst@m re- 
wessed man’s energies, restrained his enter- 
prise, and contracted the field of his useful- 
ness. This must be the cause, for in al} 
other respects our policy has been the same. 
The same: flag represented our country’s 
power and beneficence.. In all other re- 
spects our institutions were thesame. The 
same legislative, executive and judical or- 
ganization,the same division of the State into 
counties, townships, cities and. boroughs. 
The one difference was that we knew at the 
North what you failed to perceive—that the 
boy who could read and write was worth 
more than-one of equal strength and age 
who could not; and that the boy who saw 
before him the chance for wealth or dis- 
tinction would strive to attain one or the 
other, and by study, industry and economy, 
endeavor to gather capital with which to 
labor for himself rather than for another. 
Having provided for the education of all 
their children, the people of the Northern 
States made ample provision to secure a 
fair day’s wages for every fair’ day’s work 
that might be done by man or woman. 

But you may say this would affect only the 
people in cities. This is your mistake, and 
has been to yowa fatal delusion, The land- 
holder whose estate has been absorbed by a 
growing town or city has often received 
more for a little building lot than his whole 
estate had cost him; and he who had in- 
vested the earnings of yearsin a poor home 
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in the suburbs has been enriched by the 
city growing beyond him, and its increas- 
ing commerce or manufactures giving value 
to his lot. Thus, too, are our, farmers en: 
riched. I know not what land is worth in 
a circle of ten miles around your beautiful 
city. I doubt whether forty or fifty 
dollars would be too low an estimate, but 
you would not buy land in the North as 
near so largea city, with such wonderful ca- 
pabilities, for less than hundreds of dollars. 
So it would be here, would you connect 
your city with the neighboring coal and 
iron districts, and build furnaces, forges, 
rolling mills, machine shops, and factories, 
and availing yourselves of the magnificent 
water power at Wetumka, spin and weave 

our own cotton, and create an Alabama 

owell or Manchester. You would then 
learn what your rich lands are capable of. 

Nobody can estimate the agricultural 
value of the stimulants created by great 
towns and the refuse of factories. You 
have grown cotton until you have ex- 
tracted the very life from the lighter soils 
of your States. As I passed through Mis- 
sissippi I saw wide stretches of land so ex- 
hausted by cotton that they would not pro- 
duce fibrous roots enough to prevent the 
soil from washing away. Soil was gone, 
and the wash had left little mounds, that, 
in the light of the setting sun, looked like 
red tongues of fire rising from the earth 
to avenge its wrongs. 

Throughout the North crops are alterna- 
nated, and in the neighborhood of cities, or 
even of new manufacturing towns, fields 
that had been exhausted by injudicious cul- 
ture until they yielded but ten or twelve 
bushels of wheat to the acre, have been re- 
invigorated, and now yield thirty bushels, 
as they did in their primitive condition. 
Make Montgomery a great city, and you 
will add to the wealth of every man within 
a circuit ofa hundred miles. Let it be your 
ambition to raise a fair amount of cotton, 


but let it also be your desire to supply the- 


States bounding the gulf with corn, and 
to send it and your cotton hence behind 
locomotives and over rails of your own 
construction. 

Do not tell me that you have not laborers 
intelligent enough to assist youin this great 
work. I saw yesterday in your freedmen’s 
schools abundant evidence of the incorrect- 
ness of this statement. I am very familiar 
with the public schools of the North, but I 
was profoundly astonished by what I saw 
among the younger pupils ofthe freedmen’s 
schools of this city, and say without reser- 
vation that I never saw in any school pupils 
of equalage whose attainments. and general 
intelligence exceeded those of two, 1 boy 
and girl, one six and the other seven years 
old, who I examined yesterday. I doubted 
the fairness of the exhibition, and believed 
that they had been specially prepared for it, 


but taking the examination into my own 
hands, and testing them in spelling, read- 
ing, geography, and other branches, was 
not only convinced of the honesty of the 
public exhibition, but amazed at the profi- 
ciency of the children. Tell me not that 
the race from which they spring is wanting 
in intellect or adaptation, or that their little 
hands will not oneday be competent to the 
most delicate or ingenious labor. Yes, 
gentlemen, you have competent laborers 
at hand for the wide diversification of 
your pursuits. To demonstrate this, you 
have but to give poor people, regardless of 
color, a fair field and generousinducements. 
Treiterate that Iam endeavoring to wound 
none cf your susceptibilities in. speaking 
thus pointedly to you. I am simply labor- 
ing to induce you to enter into generous 
competitian with us at the North. If you 
will you may be blessed beyond us as much 
as we are beyond any other people. 

I speak the more freely because I once 
shared’your prejudices, but I long since 
came to know that we can only be happy 
as we accord to every other man, however 
humble he may be, every right that we de- 
mand from others for ourselves ; and I seek 
in vain for any other cause for the disparity 
between the two sections than our respect 
for his rights, and your contempt for man 
as man. Let me then implore you to enter 
earnestly upon the work of reconstructing 
your State upon the plan provided by Con- 
gress. Let not freedom and equality be 
forced upon you by others. Accept the 
inevitable and find in it a good providence 

Some of you may ask, as others have 
done, whether the military bill is a finality. 
That, the controlling minds of the South 
must determine. It was so meant by Con- 
gress, if it was fairly accepted, by the South. 
No further congressional legislation touch- 
ing the South will be had, unless by a spirit 
of resistance on the part of the Southern 
people its necessity is made manifest. * 

Iam gratified in being able to report that 
Thave found generally throughout the South 
a generous spirit, a readiness to acknowl- 
edge the right of all to travel freely, and to 
discuss with frankness and candor the is- 
sues of the day; and though in some quar- 
ters a different spirit prevails, I believe that 
in five years the South will be more liberal 
than the North has been. 

Now a word to you, my colored fellow- 
citizens: you are frec, and it is your duty, 
every one of you who can find employ- 
ment, to labor, and to practice temperance 
and economy. If there be among you onv 
able-bodied man who can find employmen' 
at wages, and who wastes his time in idle- 
ness, he is committing a crime against him - 
self and his race. Freedom means the as- 
sured right of a man to earn his livlihood, 


“*The President's determination to nullify the 


reconstruction acts had not then been disclosed, 
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and, to manage bis affairs as he may deem 
best... Lcannot better illustrate what liberty 
is than by_a little incident that happened 
one day while I was walking with a friend, 
his arm resting in mine. He suddenly 
withdrew it, and I turned to discover why 
he had done.so, There lay upon its back 
upon the ground a broad, green-backed 
insect, which the. boys in our section call 
the gold. bug, kicking upward for the 
ground, .Working,the end of his walking- 
cane under it, he gave it a toss, and it lit on 
its feet,‘ Now go, poor devil,’’ said he; 
‘(hoe your own row; you have just as good 
a chance as any other bug of your kind,”’ 

Liberty is to each of you the assurance 
that the Government will secure to every 
one of you the right to hoe his own row 
with as good a chance as any other bug of 
his kind. Do you ask me what is your 
kind? Itis manxryp. I hold that there is 
but one race of men, and if there be two, 
then one of two things is certain: that this 
Southern sun plays the deuce with the Afri- 
can’s complexion, or there are large num- 
bers of ex-slayes in the freedmen’s schools 
that are not there by virtue of African de- 
scent. ‘ 

Freedom establishes the fact that a good 
man is better than a bad one; thata wise 
man is better than a fool; that a learned man 
is better than one who is content to. pass 
his life in ignorance; that an active man 
will win the race and take the prize from 
an indolent one, If you have a dollar, free- 
dom will secure it to you; and if you ac- 
quire land, freedom will protect you in_ its 
enjoyment and possession. You have not 
always had the right to protect your wife, 
but freedom not only gives that right, but 
makes it your duty to do it, to deal tenderly 
with her in all things, and to put over her 
head the roof of your own home, Freedom 
requires you to see to it that your children 
occupy seats in thé public schools, so that 
their chances in life. may be better than 
yours, and by any amount of toil you can 
endure, to contribute in taxes your share 
of the common charge. 

Some of you may desire to travel and to 
emigrate, but the grea’ of you are to 
pass your lives here in’ Alabama, and free- 
dom requires you to’live im’peace with your 
neighbors, for you now” have common in- 


terests. By indust: icty, the improve- 
ment of yourmmi : re and culture 
of your children; 1 and. the 


confidence an’ esteem? of those among 
dwell. God» made you free. 


battles, ntrolled events so that when 
the war closet man,of, you was free 
as his¢white brother. You are now in- 
vol in the duties of citizenship, and 
must look to it well-at you so perform 
your duties as to ntain that freedom for 


whom y: t 

-You didnot win your freedom, nor did we 

give you. God guided the course of 
Er 
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yourselves and all other men within the 
broad limits of your country. 

Many of you, I am told, are skillful me- 
chanics, carpenters, bricklayers, house- 
wrights, shoemakers, tailors, or) are skill- 
ed in other mechanical branches. See 
to it, those of you who are capable of en. 
gaging in business for yourselves, that you 
do not spend your lives in laboring for 
wages. You cannot all be employers and 
master workmen, but.some of you can, and 
the number of such will increase if you are 
industrious and thrifty. Most of you have 
been bred to plantation or farm work. Let 
the aim of such be. to acquire land, put up 
a dwelling and procure adequate stock to 
work. your acres, The homestead law of- 
fers lots of eighty acres to each and every 
one of you, but 1am told that the land of- 
fices are so few and distant, and the expense 
of travel and clearing the land is so great, 
that you cannot avail yourselves of its privi- 
leges; but Congress will remedy this at its, 
next session, for it is its purpose to secure 
if possible a homestead for every family 
that desires to till the soil. Thus every one 
of you may aim at a manly and honorable 
independence in life, and a vigorous strug- 
gle in the pursuit of such aim will not fail 
to. secure you the sympathy ot all good men, 

Addressing the white citizens, Mr. Kelley, 
continued: , 

I do not come to the South as the agent 
of any faction or party, but, in conclusion, 
I must say something of the principles of 
the Republican party, because I believe 
that the welfare of our country is bound up 
with the success of that party for some 
years to come. The North, in which that 
party prevails, is intensely national. The 
South, in which it had no recognized ex- 
istence or adHerents, was on the other 
hand intensely sectional; itspeople, priding 
themselves on the sovereignty of the States, 
and looking to them rather than to the 
General Government for the maintenance 
of their rights. The Republican party is 
inspired by two grand sentiments; the first, 
national unity, and the second, individual 
liberty. It believes, as did Thomas Jeffer- 
son, that every man is endowed. by nature 
with the right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. It holds. with him that 
all men are born equal; not equal in stature, 
or color, or intelligence, but with equal 
rights before the laws of State and country, 
as they are equal before the judgment- 
seat. of Him who is the common father. It 
is not, as has often been been alleged, the 
purpose of that party to oven the 


constitution or invade the rights of Stdtes, 


but to promote the welfare. of oll, to 
cement the Union watching ovér the 
general and external int 
State, bois i 
Let me illustrate thisy Unde 
rights doctrine there‘could be no g 
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levee system for the Mississippi river, and 
the result is that the rich low lands border- 
ing that river and its tributaries, from 
Tennessee to the Gulf, are overflowed, 
and their. owners and laborers driven 
from . their occupancy. Under the 
State rights system, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi,. Louisiana and Arkansas each had 
separate levee regulations; and some of these 
States again remitted the duty of keeping 
the levees in order to the counties in which 
they lay. Thus ithappened that negligence 
on the part of a county or State north of 
others which constructed proper levees, 
often causes the ruin of those whose levees 
would have protected them from danger. 
The Republicans regard the Mississippi 
river as a great national highway, that 
should be under the charge of the General 
Government, and desire that its banks shall 
be guarded by a general system of levees, of 
which the Natiqnal Government shall have 
the care and responsibility. 

Tn illustration of the Republican party’s 
love of liberty, I point to the homestead 
law, by which it would convert. the largest 
possible number of the people of the coun- 
try into independent landholders. Thus 
itis pledged to maintain the equality of 
every man before the laws; to secure ‘the 
largest liberty to individuals consistent 
with the public welfare, and to preserve an 
indivisible Union from the Gulf to the 
uorthern boundary, and from ocean to 
ocean. 

Had. the statesmen of the South, when 
slavery was overthrown and the armies 


of the Confederacy surrendered, accepted 
the situation cordially, and legislated ‘for 
man as man, Congress would not probably 
have interferred with their local legislation. 
But when State after State enacted Va- 
grant Laws and Apprentice Laws, by - 
which slavery was to be perpetuated un- 
der a new guise, and, failing to provide 
for the education of the people, they de- 
nounced as “‘school marms’’ and ‘nigger 
teachers’’ and persecuted the noble women 
who, sacrificing everything else but Chris- 
tian duty, hastened here to prepare the 
ignorant freedmen for the proper enjoy- 
ment of the new condition upon which 
they were entering, Congress found a high 
duty devolved upon it, and did not shrink 
from its performance. Believing that a 
Democratic Republic can exist securely only 
so long as the equal rights of all are guarded 
and maintained, it exibited its willmgness 
to exercise its amplest powersin this behalf, 

The people of the North want peace and 
amity to pervade the whole land, but they 
feel that these blessings, with general pros- 
perity, can only be assured when all shall 
acknowledge that the protection of the lib- 
erty of the citizens isthe highest duty of 
the Government. 

Citizens of Montgomery, I thank you 
for the courtesy and attention with which 
you have listened tome. You have heard 
the remarks 1 intended to make to the 
citizens of Mobile; and though you deem 
them insulting and incendiary, you ‘will 
hardly say, as they did, that T ought to 
be shot for attempting to utter them. 


Address. at Philadelphia, Penna. 


» My Frrenps, NercHBors, AND CoNsTI- 
TUENTS: I am projoundly grateful for this 
demonstration of your affectionate interest. 
J never knew how sacred that word home, 
felicitously uttered by Mr. Pierson, was, 
until during my recent absence from you. 
When. cowering before more than a hun- 
dred bullets, or while my body was shielded 
from them by those of two negroes, who 
erilled their lives to save mine, I realized 
ow dear were home, kindred, and friends. 
T left you at the invitation of the Governor 
of Louisiana and the Mayor of New Or- 
Jeans to visit that distant State and city, 
hoping that I might serve our distracted 
qountry, and eager to view that nearly one- 
half of our cis-Mississippi territory from 
which, by reason of my love of personal lib- 


erty, Thad so long been excluded, I didnot 
dream of danger. Others spoke of it, but 
I scoffed at the idea. I went, bearing no 
hatred to any man ; but believing that the 
truths which for the last eleven years. I 
have been in the habit of proclaiming, to 
you would be specially useful to the people 
of that section, I gladly availed myself. of 
the opportunity of uttering them kindly 
and courteously in their midst; and, my 
friends, throughout my extended excur- 
sion. 1 was received with all the kind- 
ness and courtesy the people were able 
to bestow upon me, save in. one city, 
I therefore beg you not to charge the 
muderous spirit of the Mobile mob to 
the Southern people at large. [ Applause. ] 
That outrage was due more largely. to 
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“Tensas, where we must take the cars, I 


Andrew Johnson, the reactionary Presi- 
dent of the United States than even to the 
municipal authorities of Mobile or the mob 
they should have held in subjection. The 
chief promoter of that murderous riot was 
a recreaht Northerner, who had been sent 
to that city by the President as assessor of 
internal reyenue, Colonel: Mann, formerly 
of Michigan, who owns the Mobile Zimes. 
That paper had, in advance of my arrival, 
excited the passions of the Southern people 
against me, and’in an article on the day 
preceding my arrival, every allegation, in 
which Colonel Mann admitted, in the pre- 
sence of two gentlemen now present, to be 
wholly false and unfounded, had inflamed 
‘the passions of the Irish citizens of Mobile 
against me. But not to detain you with the 
details of thafsanguinary scene, let me say 
that the outbreak was provoked by no indis- 
creet word of mine. It had been planned 
before I went to the meeting, if not before 
Tarrived in Mobile, and the man imme- 
diately behind me would have been shot 
through the head, as he was, and another 
not five feet from me would have been mur- 
dered, as he was, at the preconcerted signal 
had I been reading the Litany or the Lord’s 
Prayer. Iam told it has been sneeringly 
said that I got under a table. I have never 
been a soldier or sought reputation at the 
cannon’s mouth, and very freely admit that, 
when bullets were whizzing by and pat- 
tering against the wall behind me, I would 
have thanked Almighty God for a bullet- 
proof table under which to creep. 

In Memphis, the’ people of which I ad- 
dressed before going to New Orleans, the 
elegant opera house was crowded. My au- 
dience represented every shade of complex- 
ion and political opinion. In many in- 
stances, at least, so well-known citizens of 
Memphis assured me, the late rebel soldier, 
who had met our army on many afield, and 
the enfranchised slave, sat side by side, and 
when Iclosed my extended address, my 
name and those of our city and State were 
heartily cheered. 

Had I been in some signal respect the 
nation’s benefactor, I could not have been 
more honored in New Orleans than I was 
during my four days’ stay in that gay and 
beautiful city. After I had addressed ten 
thousand of her people in Lafayette Square, 
I was generously entertained by (among 
others) a former citizen of Philadelphia, 
three of whose sons had served and one 
fallen in the Confederate army. From 
many such I received thanks for the frank- 
ness and courtesy of my speech. 

Leaving Mobile on a Government boat, 
which, I may remark, was provided for me 
not at my request, but because Gen. Shep- 
pard, the post commandant, concurred in 
the judgment of the Union men of ‘Mobile, 
that my friends and I would encounter in- 
sulf,-if not outrage, on the regular boat for 


proceeded to Montgomery. In that city, 
the picturesque site of which strikingly re- 
sembles that of Washington, I occupied 
rooms in the hotel from which the order to 
fire on Fort Sumter had gone forth, from 
the balcony of which the Confederate Dec- 
laration of Independence had first been read 
to the public, and on the balcony of which 
Stephen A. Douglas had been pelted with 
eggs in 1860. Though pursued by the ma- 
lignant falsehoods of the Mobile papers, I 
felt as safe and spoke as frankly in Mont- 
gomery as I now do at the threshhold of my 
home. 

I addressed the citizens from the rear of 
the Capitol. The meeting numbered about 
three thousand people, white and colored, 
whose political opinions were quite as di- 
verse as their complexions. Nothing dis- 
turbed the harmony of the meeting; and at 
its close I was not only cheered, but lead- 
ing citizens grouped about me and pressed 
me to visit other sections of the State and 
address the people. Conspicuous among 
these was Judge Walker, chief justice, who’ 
was also chief justice of the Confederate 
State of Alabama. 

To comply with this request was impos- 
sible, and I started next morning for At- 
lanta, Ga., a beautiful and prosperous city, 
which, by its sudden rise from its ashes ex- 
ceeds the fabled Phenix. It is rapidly 
fulfilling its destiny, and becoming a great 
railroad and commercial centre. We ar- 
rived there toward the close of a bright 
Sunday afternoon, and were received at 
the depot by a committee of prominent 
citizens, and thousands of colored people, 
in their clean, gay Sunday attire. The 
next morning we visited the Storr’s school 
for freedmen, and, large as is my familiar- 
ity with the schools of the North; I am free 
to say that I have never seen a classified 
school superior to this. In the afternoon I 
addressed a meeting resembling that at 
Montgomery in numbers, character, and 
good order. The same generous expres- - 
sions followed my remarks, and among the 
pleasant things said by the many who 

athered around me was an offer by the 
Chiariermaner General of the Confederate 
State of Georgia to pay my expenses if I 
would remain in the State and address tite 
people of every county. 

y engagements in North Carolina re- 
quired my carly departure, and we left the 
next morning. On arriving at Augusta, 
Wwe were met by Mayor Blodgett, and at the 
Planters’ House, to which he conducted us, 
were waited upon by large numbers of 
citizens. I shall always regret that my 
engagements precluded the possibility of 
my complying with their urgent request to 
remain and address the citizens. Had T 
been able to do so, it would have deprived 
the Conservative papers of the stupid story 


that General Pope had admonished me to 
speak no mote in Georgia. 

In North Carolina I spoke at. Char- 
lotte, Concord, Salisbury, and Greens- 
boro, and my reception in each case was 
as cordial as at. Memphis or New  Or- 
leans, but less demonstrative, because the 
cities were smaller. I came thence to Dan- 
ville, Virginia, where I made my closing 
address to a very large assemblage of. citi- 
zens. Thus, you will see, my friends, that 
I crossed Kentucky, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, and, leaving. the last- 
named State by Lake Pontchartrain and 
the Gulf, for Alabama, and. coming thence 
through Georgia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and Virginia, on the homeward 
trip, I saw something of the South. 

I now know from observation and inter- 
course something of its people, and I 
but say to you what I said to each of my 
audiences, large or small, in school-room, 
or from public platform, that the whole 
people will soon regard the terrible. war 
through which we have just passed as 
the throes and agony of the birth of a new, 
holier, and more blessed nation than, the 
world has yet known. . [Great applause. ] 

I saw during my trip a country upon 
which the Almighty has with most; lavish 
hand bestowed His richest material gifts. 
It is gorged with every mineral... I have 
‘scarcely been in a State that does not abound 
in coal, irom, copper, and lead, and. have 
travelled for days over a region of country 
as richly underlaid with gold-bearing quartz 
as the mountains of Colorado or California. 
Let me speak specially of North Carolina, 
because, as is equally true of Virginia, poy- 
erty has driven hundred of thousands of 
her native citizens into exile. My friends, 
North Carolina is the most beautiful and 
richest portion of God's earth upon which 
my vision or feet haye ever rested. You 
know that she produces. cotton,, rice, 
indigo, tar, pitch, turpentine, and supe- 
rior timber. You know that her soil 
and climate are adapted. to the cereals, 
wheat, corn, rye, buckwheat, and. oats. 
But you probably do not know that that 
State long known as the Rip Van Winkle 
of the Union, from, which more than fifty 
thousand free white people have fled to the 
two States of Indiana and Illinois, is the 
land of wine and honey, the apple and 
peach, the fig and pomegranate, all. of 
which I saw prospering in open field and 
under the most artless culture. Its native. 
vines made the fortune of Longworth, who 
carried cuttings thence. The wine produc: 
ing vineyards of Western Pennsylvania, 
around the base and.on the islands of Lake 
Erie, and scattered) through. Missouri, are 
from the cuttings taken from the native 
vines of North ‘Caroiina... The Catawba, 
the Lincoln, the ‘Isabella, and richer, tham 
ali,.4be Scuppernong, of which, as, it has 
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not yet been successfully transplanted 
FRastern North Carolina has the monopoly. 
There it grows spontaneously as a weed. 
The woods and hill-sides teem with the 
richest honey-bearing flowers, and the bees 
invite you to put up but a rude box, that 
they may reward your kindness with the 


sweetest treasure. -There is not a vegeta- 


ble we produce that will not thrive in 
North Carolina, and under these abound 
ing stores) of agricultural wealth, a belt, 
ranging from forty to one hundred mileg 
wide. across the entire State, is so richly 
underlaid with gold that a person with a 
common frying pin may wash the sands of 
many of the rivulets and make from one toe 
three dollars per day. My friends, as I 
travelled from day to day through this na- ° 


tive wealth and beauty I saw how sin had 


driven. man out of Paradise, for never had 
I seen such poverty as I found in North 
Carolina, save in South Carolina, Alabama 
anc Mississippi, where people are starving 
in. the midst of nature’s richest bounties. 
You cannot comprehend and credit this 
statement. Itell you it is true. I could 
not, credit it myself. It was long before 
observation. ennbled me fully to compre- 
hend it. Go with me to Mississippi. I 
will take you to Hernando. Once Hernan- 
do was an important railroad town and 
station... There are scattered around it a 
few large old mansions, abandoned and 
going to ruin. It was once the centre of a 
great cotton growing region, but now, as 
faras the eye could range from the plat- 
form of the car, we saw nothing but sedge 
grass, a surface weed, or the red lem | 
washed and cut by countless gullies, ti 
under the bright sun it looked like a million 
flames of red fire, blazing up from the earth. 
The owners of that,once rich land had 
planted it each successive year with cotton, 
till they extracted from it every agricultural 
element, and those fibrous roots with which 
nature mats the soil and protects it from 
washing., In response to a question as to 
the extent of the desolation we beheld, a 
fellow-trayeller, a Mississippian, said, “It 
is pretty wide. There is not a planta- 
tion within some miles of the station on 
which a family could make a living,’ and 
added, ‘‘the soil was always light, and 
when the rain began to wash it it made 
quick work of it.’ Skilful culture would 
not only have saved that wide region from 
desolation, but added to its wealth-pro- 
ducing power. 
- Come with me again, my friends, to 
South Carolina, and behold a mother who, 
having ‘‘roped’’ herself to a plow, is striy- 
ing to drag it through the earth, while her 
son, apparently about eleven years’ old; 
endeavors to. guide it, that they may open 
a furrow in which to deposit. the few seeds 
Northern charity,has. sent them! Youcan* 
not image sucha scene. But assure you 
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that I could detain you for hours by illus- 
trations but little less striking than these of 
the terrible results of devoting an entire 
people to the production of a few bulky 
agricultural products. I wish you to re- 
mark that [ have not spoken of the negroes 
of the South, but of the poor non-slave- 
holding whites, ‘the low downs,” as I 
often heard them called. 

What would we in Pennsylvania, with 
our manifold. diversification of pursuits, 
think if the owner of a farm of one hun- 
dred acres should apply to the Government 
for rations to support his family. Yet itis 
not a novel or unnatural sight at the South. 
Lieutenant Colonel J. R. Edie, of the 8th 
infantry, is post commandant at Salisbury, 
N. C., and administers the affairs of the 
Bureau of Refugees and Freedmen within 
his command, I. recognized in him not 
only a gallant son of Pennsylvania, but an 
old personal friend. It happened to be ra- 
tion day, which occurs, 1 believe, once a 
fortnight, and with my companions I gladly 
accepted his iuvitation to his office, that we 
might observe the character and necessities 
of the applicants. They must have num- 
bered hundreds, a large preponderance: of 
whom were whites. Many of them had 
walked more than fifteen miles to procure 
a little corn and bacon. 

As one lean, pale woman advanced and 
gave her name, the Colonel said: ‘You 

ave been here before, and I think you own 
land.”’. ‘Yes, sir,’’ said she; ‘‘I own a lit- 
tle.” ‘How much?” asked he. ‘‘Abouta 
hundred acres.’? ‘‘How much of it is 
cleared?” ‘‘The butt end of it.’? ‘‘Well, 
then, why did you not plant it?’ “‘All that 
is cleared is planted.’ ‘‘What, then, brings 
you for rations??? ‘‘Want, Colonel; I must 

ave something for, the children to eat till 
the corn ripens. Ican’t make it ripen till 
the season comes.’? [A voice—‘' They are 
too lazy to work!”’] No, my friend, they 
are not too lazy to work. They are willing 
to work, They need guidance and instruc- 
tion. Itold them in my public addresses 
that in their primitive way they work harder 
than we. [‘‘They are too lazy to work.”’] 
No, my friend, I understand them better 
than you. You would deem it pretty hard 
work to walk fifteen or twenty miles fora 
few pecks of corn and pounds of bacon, 
and carry them on your shoulder to your 
distant home. : 

The woman of whom I was speaking was 
not probably a lazy woman. She knew 
nothing of our agricultural implements or 
methods, but was doubtless regarded by her 
neighbors as an adept in Southern agricul- 
ture, Like her neighbors, whose lands 
would not produce cotton, or who did not 
own laborers to cultivate and pick it, she 
had planted her exhausted acres with corn, 
and when that single crop failed the coun- 
try was famine-stricken, as Ireland was 


when rot assailed the potato. Yet we had 
eaten, the day before, at Concord, but thirty 
miles distant, at the hospitable table of Mr. 
McDonald, an old Pennsylvanian, but tong 
a citizen of North Carolina, a variety of 
delicious vegetables, among which were po- 
tatoes as mealy as can be grown on our 
virgin hill sides. 

The people of whom I speak had. been 
taught to believe that cotton was the one 
thing to the production of which the South 
should devote herself, and that corn, 4s food 
for ‘mules and niggers,” might, with pro- 
priety, be raised when cotton could not. A 
former Southern leader said. to me: ‘We 
bought. niggers and mules to raise cotton, 
and raised cotton to buy niggersand mules,’ 
and I good-humoredly replied, “Ves, and 
your continuous culture of cotton having 
eaten up your land, your negroes and mules, 
were about to eat you when you began the 
war.’’ © [Laughter and applause. ] Thus it 
came that destitution and despair prood 
over the sunny South, while its unequaled 
water-power Tuns to waste, and its widely- 
diffused and inexhaustible mines of gold 
silver, copper, lead, iron, &c., &c., an 
coal to ‘work them, alllieundisturbed where 
nature had deposited them. 

There are in North Carolina, as the cen- 
sas shows, 47,000 white adults who cannot 
read, and in Virginia 74,000. These figurea, 
T apprehend, indicate the eneral condi 
tion of the South in this respéct. In their 
ignorance the masses have been swayed to 
their ruin by the wealthy and ambitious 
men who dwell among them. They will 
gladly enrich theniselves by adopting our 
methods and pursuits when they come to 


‘understand them. When I told them that 


they worked harder than we, and at more 
exhausting labor; that we lifted the toil that 
bowed them from the shoulders of man and 
devolved it upon coal and iron, and’ that 
without swinging the heavy scythe we 
made machinery mow and reap our fields, 
many of them looked incredulous. 
sustain, my point I invited their atten- 
tion 'to hat they had all seen, that ingen* 
ously contrived mass of iron, a Jocomo- 
tive, and begged them to note ‘how &§ 
would, when animated by a little water 
from one of their brooks, and a little coal 
from one of their abounding beds, under 
the guidance of a single man, move, at a 
speed greater than that of the race horse 
masses of freight which their mules a 
negroes could not move. 

You ask ‘what are the chances of improv- 
ing these people. The great difficulty in 
the way is their indifference to or contempt 
for education. In this they contrast most 
mongely with the freedmen and their chil- 

ren. 

The white people seemed to be indifferent 
to education, but at Memphis, New Orl 
Montgomery, Atlanta, the four cities 
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North Carolina, and Danville, Virginia, we 
visited freedmen’s schools, and I do but 
state the simple truth when I say that if we 
do not establish schools, and contrive some 
means to induce the white people of the 
South to educate their children, the colored 

eople will, in five years, be their superiors 
intellectually, 

By day the freedmen’s schools are crowd- 
ed with children from five years. upward, 
and with men and women at night. after 
their day’s work is over, Thestory of one 
black man was this, That he had come into 
the school, and asked whether he could. 
stay there until he could get an education, 
He was asked in return who would sup- 
porthim, ‘I will support myself while I 
stay,’ said he. “I got a little piece of 
land, and madea good ‘crap,’ and sold it 
well; I have come for an education while 
my brother works the lanfl on shares.” I 
want to stay here until Ican get an’educa- 
tion.”’ He will get an education, for he is 
the first scholar in one of the finest classi- 
fied schools I ever saw. 

Another remarkable thing in these schools 
is the large proportion of white pupils 
foundin them. This, doubtless, surprises 

ou, after what I have just said. That 
because you have not visited the cities 
of the South, and suppose that the ques- 
tion of the color of a person depends 
‘on prismatic rays, pigments, or chemi- 
cal combinations. That is a delusion. 
Throughout the South the color of a 
human being is not a question of science, 
hut of tradition; and the teachers of one 
freedmen’s school, in which there was no 
pupil that had not been a slave, assured us 


that quite twenty-five per cent. of the 


scholars would be recognized as white peo- 
ple in any part of the North. This gives 
ou the key to the abandonment by the 
outhern leaders of the narrow dogma that 
slavery was the true position of the negro, 
and their assertion of the broad doctrine 
that slavery is the true position of the /a- 
borer. This occurred about 1847, and I 
remember inviting the attention of such of 
ou as then heard me to it, on the 16th of 
ptember, 1856, in my address at Spring 
Garden Hall. | Promiscuous 
had expelled the blood of Africa from 
the veins of so many of their slaves that 
they were compelled to take this position 
or fail to cover their most valuable property 
by their logic. 

But you ask, ‘‘What is the spirit and 
temper, of the Southern people ?’’ There 
ts, doubtless, a great deal of sullen discon- 
tent. The time has not yet come when it 
would be safe to withdraw the military. 
This would be unsafe. Not but that there 
are large portions of the South that are 
well regwated and orderly, without any 
troops within fifty or a hundred miles of 

I have referred to Danville. The 
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intercourse: 
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nearest post to that town at which troops 
were stationed was seventy-three miles, 
and yet order. prevails there and in the 
vicinity as perfectly as at the large stations, 
Intelligent people all over the South are 
welcoming intercourse with the North, are 
subscribing to Nérthern Republican, agrh 
cultural, and ‘religious newspapers, and 
are, in a political sense, ask.ng earnestly 
and prayerfully, ‘‘What must we do to be 
saved ?”? 

The colored people understand them- 
selves and the questions at issue thoroughly. 
They need no Northern missionaries among 
them. If the North will educate them that 
is all they want, to be freed from, the 
shackles of ignorance. The political work 
there will be better done by themselyes 
than through Northern visitors. They 
have among them orators that would sur- 
prise those who assert the intellectual infe- 
riority ofjthe race. L. 8. Berry, of Ala 
bama, who did but know his letters when 
the war ended, is said to be one. of the 
most remarkable orators in the United 
States; and it is claimed that, if he make 
a tour through the North, he will riva 
Fred. Douglass, with all his scholarship 
and foreign travel. 

In North Carolina a colored man named 
Harris has the reputation of being the ab- 
lest popular orator in the State. James 
Simms, the brother of Thomas Simms, the 
slave who was taken from Beston ‘in tri- 
umph, is said to be gifted with the power 
of declamation and. invective almost be 
yond any living American orator ; and the 
people in every town in which we were en-~ 
tertained did not fail to bring to our notice 
men who were slaves two years ago, ian 
whom they now cheerfully recognize as 
their political equals. One gentleman,” 
speaking of a shoemaker, said to me: 
“We always knew he had better,sens 
than. his master, though he was a learne 
judge.” 

‘Some of you have heard me calleda 
“megro worshipper.”’ If that phrase is ine 
tended to apply to one who appreciated 
the intellect and character of the Africo-. 
American people. it was misapplied to me... 
I. freely admit that I had done the race 
gross injustice by my highest estimate, and. 
a few years will demonstrate the fact to all 
unprejudiced minds. : 

Poor and ignorant as they were when 
they escaped from slavery, they are rapidh; 
acquiring property. In this good . wor. 
members of fhe Society of Friends are aid- 
ing them most judiciously. by purchasing 
land in large tracts and selling it to them. 
in small quantities at cost, and on time, 
I saw places nicely improved on the last 
payment for which seven years had been 
given, but which two years had seryed to. 
free fromindebtedness. They have neither 
eaten nor wasted the seeds sent them by 


Northern benevolence or the Agricultural 


Department, but around each freedman’s 
home where these have gone is a vegetable 
garden, such as we observe in our rides in 
this vicinity. They are an improving peo- 
ple, and will, by their industry, enterprise 
and thrift, regenerate the South. 

My friends, some of you, tired of city life, 
may think of emigrating. To such, I say, 
ye not a thousand or fifteen hundred miles 

etween your families and their old homes 
by going to the distant West or Northwest. 

here is a more genial climate and a coun- 
try as rich and beautiful within.a few hun- 
dred miles of your home, where you: can 
buy agricultural and mineral lands at from 
twe to five dollars an acre; in which 
you can buy land contignous to towns 
destined, under the influence of freedom, 
soon to be large cities, whose railroad con- 
nections are already established, at from 
five to fifteen dollars an acre. In this re- 

ion your skill as machinists will be of im- 
eask value. Many of the rich gold and 
eopper mines of North Carolina have al- 
ready passed into the possession of North- 
ern men, andare being worked by the most 
approved machinery. 

_As experience demonstrates their rich- 
ness, this field will become largely produc- 
tive of wealth and employment. But ‘the 
rivers of the South furnish boundless water 
power, much of which washes beds of iron, 
eoal and limestone. I have visited Lewis- 
ton, Me., Nashua and Manchester, N. H., 
' and Lowell and Lawrence, Mass., and I 

ure’you that a single stream in each of 
the States of Alabama, Georgia, South Caro- 

a, and North Carolina, furnishes power 

stly in excess of that required to move 
the machinery of the cities I have named. 
Much of the cotton crop will yet be spun 
and woven by this power, near to the fields 
on whichitis grown. Toenterprising and 
fngenious emigrants I say, go tothe rich 
and fertile, but exhausted South. 

* What is required to regenerate the South 
is‘subsoil ploughs, phosphates, agricultural 
implements generally, a large increase 
af horses, mules and horned cattle, a 
steadily increasing supply of steam engines 
and machinery, and such manufacturing 
machinery as can be moved by water 
power. hese, with a comparatively small 
amount of cash capital, and a few earnest 
men to teach others their use and value, 
would in a few years make the South bloom 
like a garden, and develop a population as 
loyal as was that of any Northern State 
during the war. [Applause.] The inte- 
rests of Northern capitalists require them 
to supply those potent agencies at the 
earliest practicable cay. ¥ 

But, my laboring friends; when I advise 
you to move South, understand me to 

uple it with the suggestion that you go 
a little colonies, say of ten or twenty fami- 
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lies. Carry with you your Northern habits. 
Arrange for the regular receipt of the 
papers and magazines for which you now 
subscribe, and let one of your number be 
at least capable of conducting a fair coun- 
try school. In this way you will regene- 
rate the neighborhood into which ‘you go, 
and preserve your children from the igno- 
rance which prevails. A single man or 
family going there would unconsciously 
lapse into the habits which prevail: Again, 
let mesay, do not think of going to work 
for wages. There is little demand as yet 
for skilled labor, and unskilled labor is in 
terrible excess of the existing demand. 
The colored hands in the tobacco facto- 


' Ties of Danville, Va., can earn about nine 


dollars per week; but in one of the towns 
of North Carolina we saw girls and wo- 
men, who in a Philadelphia factory would 
receive from foltir to six dollars per week, 
who were working long days in a tobacco 
factory for twenty-five centsa day. One 
of the applicants to Colonel Hdie for rations 
stated, and established the fact, that her hus- 
band worked in a sawmill for thirty cents'a 


day; and the best laborers in their vicinity, - 


without distinction of color, are employed 


in the rich gold mines of the latter State at ° 


one dollar per day. 

In ‘this picture of helpless destitution. I 
am not portaying the effects of war. No; 
the fruitful seeds of this misery were 
brought from Africa in slave ships. It was 
not the war that reduced Norfolk from the 
first commercial port of the Union to the 
position of an inconsiderable town without 
foreign commerce. ‘The war did not con- 
vert the rich and beautiful land around 
Hernando into an arid waste. The war did 
not drive the once proud occupants from 
those long-abandoned mansions, whose 
columns and architraves are now so dilapi- 
dated, or from those villages of huts, about 
which the poisonous vine has twined its 
beautiful but fatal embrace for years. 

Said one who for years recognized Mr. 
Calhoun as his inspired leader, but now has 
but little hope for the South: ‘We have 
sacrificed our country to cotton, mules, 
and niggers, and if you regencrate it its 
ip will be our lasting reproach. 

hey were most happy who fell in the war, 
before the delusion was quite dispelled.” 
Said another: “‘Why did not the North and 
South understand each other? I believed 
that I was fighting for the prosperity of my 
country; but some months’ imprisonment 
in one of your forts and ‘a plentiful supply 
of your newspapers satisfied me that I was 
fighting against every cherished desire of 
my heart.”’ 

The South must he regenerated, and we 
of the North must do it. There are, how- 
ever, many there who will aid us in the 
work, but we must plan and guide it. Let 
our statesmen traverse the South, and, as 
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occasion offers, speak frankly, bating no jot 
or breath.of their opinions, but uttering 
them courteously; and if any of you hasa 
friend in any one. of. the States, 
send him your paper daily . after 
you have read it. What they need is 
to understand us, our habits and purposes. 
When in my several addresses I told them— 
not the colored people, or the ‘‘low downs,’’ 
but the wealthier portion of my audiences— 
that, masters as they had been of thousands 
of acresand hundreds of slaves, they had 
never been able to provide themselves and 
families with many of the best results of 
wealth which enter into the daily life of a 
Philadelphia workingman, they would look 
skeptical; but after I had described our neat 
two-story houses with four roomseach, and 


the outer kitchen and bath-room. supplied. 


with hot water from the range, and lighted 
through with gas, and the large, well-venti- 
lated school house for the children, near 
home; the public library or institute near 
by; the choice among churches of all denomi- 
nations, the cheap daily newspaper, and 
other things familiar to you. all—most 
of them would admit the correctness of my 
proposition. We can thus teach them 
much, and the time has come when many 
of those who were recently our foes are 
willing to hear us and co-operate with us in 


any good work for the poor among whom 
they dwell. acts 

Let us, then, my friends, while manfully 
defending all that is good in our opinions 
or institutions, endeavor to forget the past 
and strive to improve the future. “Yester- 
day is gone, no man knows whither, but to- 
morrow is before us, with its inevitable 
duties and its possible blessings or calami- 
ties. Let each man labor, within the limits 
prescribed by good conscience, to promote 
his own welfare and that of his family, for 
so all will be blessed, In the development 
of the agricultural, mineral, and manufac- 
turing resources of the country, work, and 
wages will be secured to all, and ample op- 
portunity afforded to the most restless or 
daring enterprise. . ; 

Then will sneering Europe discover that 
the Union is not only indivisible and in- 
destructible—[applause]—but that the at- 
mosphere of our country, from Alaska, as 
Mr. Sumner calls our newly-acquired pos- 
sessions, to the Rio Grande, is so pure that 
no slaye can breathe it. [Applause and 
cheers. J 

Again thanking you, my friends and 
neighbors, for the exhibition of your per- 
sonal regard, I pray that God’s best. bless- 
ing may follow you to your homes. 


In the course of his remarks on protection to American labor, in the House of 
Representatives, January 31, 1866, Jupcr KuLuny, 


speaking of Virginia, said: 


General Frank P. Blair, jr., intent upon 
neutralizing any service he may have ren- 
dered the country during the war, having 

athered about him the representative men 
the eighty thousand disfranchised traitors 
of Missouri with whom he now affiliates, re- 
cently charged, as does the gentleman from 
Indiana, that the Republican party of the 
country. is under the control of men whose 
object is to aggrandize New England, and 
by a protective tariff tax the agricultural 
interests of the country for the benefit of a 
few wealthy manufacturers, and that the 
resistance offered to the admission of rep- 
resentatives of the conquered but unregen- 
erated people of the South in Congress is 
the result of this purpose. How false this 
is he well knows; for every member of the 
family in t’ e councils of which he bears so 
distinguished a part, and which always 
speaks as a unit, may be shown, by their 
published utterances, {o understand that 
production to American industry is essen- 
tial to the prosperity of the agricultural in- 
terests of the country. Adequate protec- 


tion to American industry, its defence 
against the assaults of the accumulaged, 
capital, machiney, cheap labor and ski 
foreign countries, is of less importance. : 
the middle and New England States than 
to any other portion of the country, The 
wasted South most needs it; and next to the — 
South the Northwest, rich in all the ele- 
ments of manfacturing greatness, and poor 
only from her want of local markets, which 
the diversification of her industry and de- 
velopment of her multifarious resources 
would create. . - 

Sir, Virginia is not a New England State; 
nor do her people delight in being called 
Yankees, though they will hereafter be as 
proud as we are of our national cognomen. 
But no portion of our country, unless it be 
General Blair’s own Missouri, with her 
boundless stores of varied mineral wealth, 
would beso blessed by setting all its poor at 
work upon the growth of its own Jands as 
Virginia. A discriminating writer, who in 
August last traversed a large portion of the 
of the gold region of the State, in com- 
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ny with three eminent mineralogists, 
in the course of an article in tbe December 
number of Harper’s Magazine, says: 


**To give any adequate description of the mineral 
wealth which Virginia contains, would be not only to 
minutely describe every rod of her entire length, em- 
bracing hundreds of miles, but to enumerate almost 
every mineral of value hitherto known among man- 
kind. Itis not in gold alone that she abounds—but, 
seatttered in profusion over almost her entiro surface 
are to be found iron, copper, silver, tin, teHurium, 
lead, platinum, cinnabar, plumbago, manganese, asbe- 
tos. kaolin, slate clay, coal, roofing slate of the great- 
est durability , marbles of the rearest beauty. soap stone 
sulphur, hone-stone equal to the best Tukey, gyp- 
sum, lime, copperas, blue stone, grind stone, cobalt, 
emery, anda variety of other materials that we have 
hitherto been compelled to import orto do without. 
Indeed, it may be said. without exaggeration, that in 
the single State of Virginia, in the most singular jux- 
taposition of what might be considered geologically 
incongruous materials, is to be found an almost ex- 
haustless fund of God-given treasures, more than 
q@nough to pay off our whole national debt, and only 
awaiting the magic touch of capital and enterprise to 
drag them to light for the benefit of man.” 


Of what avail have these boundless de- 
posits of multiform riches been to the peo- 
ple of Virginia, anc what have the Demo- 
eratic party, slavery, and British free trade 
done for their more fortunately situated and 
devoted adherents. The aristocracy of 
Virginia have withheld from the laborer 
his hire, and the native fertility of their 
land has wasted away. They have traded 
in human muscles as a source of power, 
and laboring men have shunned their invit- 
ing climate; and their water power, ex- 
eeeding in one year the muscular power 
all the slaves found in the United States at 
the taking of the last census, could put forth 
in a lifetime, has flowed idly to the sea, 
off through forests so wide that it could 
‘Tepey-no sound save its own dashing.’ 

‘ty yp State, from having at the close of 
& fpe ,2ntury been the first in point of 
POf=s yon and political power, fell, in sixty 


"efifth in population, and to rank the 
of free young Indiana in the fifth 
—. - political power. 
aawes of Providence are inflexible, 
_ .*ald not be otherwise. Despising 
_ ., he Heaven-appointed condition on 
“)uich alone man shall eat bread, she 
tended year by year toward poverty and 
want, and though she raised millions of la- 


ears, a8 is shown by the census of 1860, to. 


boring people of evcry shade of human 
complexion, the sweat of their brows en-_ 
riched not her fields but those of other 
States. Like Germany before the estab- 
lishment of the Zoll-Verein, and Ireland 
since the Union, she raised little else than 
laboring people for exportation. If he that 
fails to provide for his fam‘ly be worse than 
an infidel, what shall be said of the Govern- 
ment-that drives the heirs to so goodly a 
heritage as the lands of Virginia forth to 
dwell among strangers in want and igno- 
rance, 

The Republicans of New England and 
the middle States would make all her 
people comfortable, happy and intelli- 
gent, in the homes of their fathers. We 
of. Pennsylvania will welcome them to 
generous rivalry in every branch of indus- 
try to which we have devoted ourselves. 
In this age of iron, fire is force, and Vir- 
ginia is underlaid by the purest fuel. If 
she wishes to leave her rich gold and silver 
mines in all their wealth to posterity, let 
her rival us in contributing to the needed 
supply of iron and steel tor the exhausted 
South: Her kaolin is equal to any in Eng- 
land, and why will she not lessen our de- 
pendence on that country by building up 
an American Staffordshire, and embodying 
in porcelain the conceptions of American 
art? And as the product of the quarries. 
of New Jersery and northeastern Penn- 
sylvania have driven British roofing and 
school slates from our northern mar 
ket, why will not she send hers to every 
market inthe South? The country would 
be none the less powerful or respectable if 
every child in that section, however black, - 
were expert in the use of the slate and pen- 
cil, or # their now squalid homes were em- 
bellished, as.are those of many of the work- 
ing people of the North, by ornate brack- 
ets, bracket shelves, mantles, pter slab 
and table, bureau, and washstand tops o: 
what everybody but the connoisseur and ex- 
pert mistakes for porcelain, mosaic, or 
Spanish, Egyptian, red and green Pyrenese, 
verd-antique, Siennese, porphyry, bro- 
catel, or other marbles, but which are pro- 
duced at little cost from the slate of Lehigh 
county. « 
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